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WHAT ABOUT PREMISES? 


A TALK ON THE LIBRARY BUILDING 
SITUATION 


A. E. MERCER 


TEN or twelve years ago it was possible for a forward looking person 
like Miss E. J. Carnell to declare, as in fact in her book she wrote: 


The library building is the least and last of the three factors—books, 
staff . . . , building—which between them make a library. 


In saying this Miss Carnell was surely looking not forward, but back- 
wards. She was reacting—I think that’s the word—reacting against the 
over-emphasis on the importance of buildings and physical plant which 
had been a feature of library service in earlier years. She was. warning us, 
as well she might, against the Brown’s Manual, Small municipal libraries, 
Alexander Carnegie attitude towards buildings and equipment. We 
know today that the three-fold formula of staff, stock, and premises is 
a bad one. At least it is bad to the extent that it implies that any one of 
the factors is more or less important than any other. We know this 
because we have learned that /ibrary service is indivisible. Books are 
dependent on staff, and staff on books—both are dependent on premises 
and equipment. 


Mr Mercer is the convener of the Association’s Committee on Library Buildings. 
This is the text, with slight revision, of a talk he gave to the Wellington Branch 
in September last. 
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BUILDINGS THE CINDERELLA OF THE PIECE 


I don’t know whether we were warned too well, or whether we reacted 
too forcibly, but it is clear that in the progress achieved in library service 
in New Zealand since 1940 premises and buildings have been the Cinder- 
ella of the piece. In the last ten or twelve years the staff situation in our 
libraries has undergone deep and significant change. Likewise our ideas 
on the nature and organization of bookstock have been radically altered. 
In these factors, staff and stock, we have not only had ideas but we have 
had opportunities to practice them. In the other factor, buildings, we 
have had ideas, but we have lacked widespread opportunity to demon- 
strate or practice them. The time is well past when we could say: Forget 
about the building. It will do. Let’s get on with the library service! We 
now have at least a measure of real library service. What we want is the 
physical plant with which to do it justice. 

I can suggest several reasons for what one might call this falling behind 
on the physical front. The first is the obvious one, the War, which with 
its shortages of labour and materials did not, as it happened, impede 
progress greatly in other directions. As a second reason we can name the 
aforementioned and well-intended reaction against the example of the 
previous years, with its resultant concentration on other fields of inquiry. 
Thirdly, there was the fact that action on the building front was, as of 
course it remains, a matter for the local authority rather than the central 
Government. Whatever else the Government provided in the way of 
books and opportunities for staff-training, it was for the local authority 
to provide the premises. In many cases, whether guided by the Association 
or not, they failed to do so adequately. And finally, I suggest that we have 
not had enough people able and willing to think about buildings. 


IDEAS HAVE CHANGED 

In spite of all this there have been some notable changes in our thinking 
about library buildings, layout, and equipment. Here are some of the 
things we have got rid of: the monumental, multi-roomed buildings; the 
drab, smelly, institutional atmosphere; the idea that libraries should be 
located in parks away from the noise and bustle of traffic; the blind 
frontages and the barred windows; prohibitive notices and spittoons; 
radial book cases and large island stacks; monstrous issue desks and 
staff enclosures. Most of these things have gone. Some of them might 
survive in a few of our older libraries. Auckland Central still has barred 
windows, and Naseby Public Library has, or at least had when I was 
there last, a large and tantalizing spittoon, but for the most part these 
things are out of date. 

Here are some of the things that have taken their place: the need for 

a central site in the business area; the concept of pram-pushing distance 
‘as a fair measure of how far the average person will go to use a library; 
bookvans for both city and country service; small stock and quick turn- 
over in all but the large city libraries; growth and change as an ever- 
present feature of library service; the one-room layout for the smaller 
libraries; subject departments for the bigger ones; flexible design with 
modular or semi-modular planning for all libraries; the need to attract 
people and sell our goods by having recourse to accepted methods of 
display and advertising; brightly lit, friendly, informal, colourful premises; 
comfort and convenience for all who come to or work in the library; 
open, glazed frontages; light, unobtrusive wall shelving and display 
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fixtures. All these features and principles are now accepted by most of 
us. But you won’t find all of them in any one library. 


NEED For INFORMATION 


Few librarians anywhere are called upon to design more than one new 
library building in a lifetime. Most of us in New Zealand will never be 
asked to design one. But we all have ideas. For the library that some- 
where, someday will be built it is important, therefore, that what interest, 
knowledge, and experience we may have in library architecture should 
be co-ordinated and made available as required. This is one of the reasons 
why the Association set up a Committee on Library Buildings some four 
years ago. Our main contribution to date has been the Elementary princi- 
ples of library planning, a document which certainly for the smaller public 
libraries has some timely and relevant things to say. The immense lack 
of relevant and reliable information on library architecture was one of 
the reasons for such a statement. The library building, as a special archi- 
tectural type, has amazingly few books about itself!. The NLS has almost 
as many whole books on hospital design as it has on library design, and 
it has most that exist of the latter. 

This shortage of applicable information in book form has turned the 
Committee’s attention to the serial publications. We now face the task 
of preparing an annotated list of articles which have appeared in a wide 
range of journals over the last several years. But this will give us merely 
the raw materials. We need as well some real and original research. 
And in this we would need help, not only from interested librarians 
but also from our colleagues the architects. A few years ago the Associa- 
tion gave thought to the appointment of a consulting architect. That 
might have been a good idea. It was never acted upon. Perhaps it is not 
too late to take the idea further. Library architecture is always a matter 
for consultation between the librarian, the architeet, and the engineer. 
But consultation should not be spasmodic, merely for this new building 
or that, it should be continuing. Perhaps we should have something in 
the nature of a permanent Joint Committee on Library Architecture and 
Equipment, with representation from the NZLA, the NZIA and other 
interested people such as the civil engineers and the Municipal Association. 
The function of such a joint committee would be not only to advise on 
the planning of any particular library, but to consider and formulate 
principles and standards covering the whole matter of library architecture, 
construction, design, and equipment in New Zealand. 


1The five only wholly useful books on buildings and planning for public 

libraries are: 

AMERICAN institute of architects. The library building. (Building type reference 
guide, number 3) Chicago, ALA, 1947. $1.25. 

A.L.A. Committee on library architecture and building planning. Small public 
library buildings. By John Adams Lowe. Chicago, ALA, 1939. $1.50. 
A.L.A. Committee on library architecture and building planning. Buildings for 
small public libraries. By Ernest I. Miller. Chicago, ALA, 1950. $1.25. 

ScHUNK, Russel J. 
Pointers for public library building planners. Chicago, ALA, 1945. $1.25. 
WHEELER, Joseph L. and GrrHens, Alfred M. 
The American public library building; its planning and design with special 
reference to its administration and service. Chicago, ALA, 1941. $7.00. 
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EXAMPLE OF THE RETAIL STORE 


While we have had some ideas we need many more. The general state 
of our thinking about all aspects of library service remains fairly fluid. 
We may well consider, therefore, whether a time of changing ideas is 
such a good time to perpetuate those ideas in permanent buildings. In 
any case, because of the building situation if for no other reason, the 
job in most places for the next few years will be not new buildings but a 
continuation of the process of converting existing premises, extending, 
renovating, redesigning and patching up. And this leads to the next 
point I should like to make, namely, the desirability at least for the 
smaller public libraries of well-sited premises having much in common 
with the modern department store. 

In both layout and organization public libraries can learn a lot from 
the progressive retailer. The clean, unstilted, fresh and enterprising 
atmosphere of the supermarket matches well the very attitude towards 
reading and the use of books which we should want to see in the com- 
munity generally. The Library Journal vol. 76 p. 2046, 15th December 
1951, gives this idea editorial prominence: 


There is much to be said for viewing the library as a retailer. The 
library, in common with the local department store or supermarket, 
is competing for public patronage; the retailer to sell goods and the 
library to sell ideas. It is not surprising, therefore, that successful 
library planning and operation should have much in common with 
effective retailing . . . . Elements of successful retailing are attractive 
and easily identifiable store exteriors, interior layouts designed to 
promote easy movement through the store, the arrangement of depart- 
ments in order to lead customers from one type of merchandize to 
another, good shelf display, and regard for the amenities which make 
shopping a pleasure. 


There are, of course, a few basic differences in technique. Whereas, for 
instance, the retailer puts his fast-moving merchandize in the most 
accessible and eye-catching position the librarian would give pride of 
place to his more worthy material. One could develop this theme at 
length, perhaps at the expense of objectivity. Let it be enough at this 
stage to say that at least for the smaller public library the modern shop 
is a better architectural example than the solid Bank of New Zealand 
type of building which has not infrequently served as a model in the past. 


SITE AND LOCATION 


Accessibility to books and information is what library service is all 
about. This accessibility is more than mere nearness. Fundamentally it 
begins with the removal of such hindrances as the subscription barrier 
and crippling regulations. It goes from there to having the library in 
premises which are easily and quickly got to. From that point it involves 
such details as providing the sort of entrance across which one glides, 
rather than up which one clambers. From here it is taken over by the 
techniques of duplication, display, and charging. This is all accessibility. 
Any hindrance to the financial, physical, and psychological process by 
which a person finds the answer or gets the book is to be avoided on 
principle. It is physical accessibility with which we at the moment are 
concerned, and physical accessibility is determined basically by the 
location of the library in the town. 
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In choosing a site for a library accessibility should be considered before 
cost. The best sites are always the most expensive ones, for the simple 
reason that they will pay the highest dividends, whether the occupant be 
a public library or a tobacconist. A public library is a business, and it 
must be located in the high-rent area if it is to pay in the fullest sense of 
the word. A well used library can add to the value of the street it inhabits. 
It should have no sense of inferiority in setting up camp between Wool- 
worths and the Post Office. 

This question of location is one on which everyone agrees in principle, 
but it is one which all too often is overlooked in practice. The Association’s 
Buildings Committee was so sure of itself on this question that we said, 
baldly and briefly: No site is too good for the library. That was three 
years ago. At least one recent official town plan shows the public library 
on a back-street location. If good, central location can only be had by 
taking over existing premises then these should be preferred to a separate 
building on a secondary location. If compromise is necessary compromise 
on the building. 


NEVER ENOUGH SPACE 


Whether a library is housed in a proud building of its own or in an 
old shop the first thing, then, is location. And the second thing, I suggest, 
is space, floor-space. Libraries, like many other living organisms, grow 
or die. There is no alternative. Floor space is the best (not the only) 
single measure of the size of a library. It is something which can be 
related directly to size of population. It is something also on which we 
have some figures and standards. Estimates based on my own observa- 
tions and analysis of some figures available show that the existing public 
libraries in New Zealand are 25 per cent adequate as regards floor space. 
Only new buildings can add to the total amount of space available. But 
the urgent need for more library space could probably be met more 
quickly and readily by the expansion of existing library premises and by 
the conversion of existing non-library premises than by waiting hopefully 
for new library buildings. 


MODULAR PLANNING 


There have really been few new and basic ideas in library architecture. 
A lot of the ideas we think are new are not. They date back many of 
them to the famous Carnegie leaflet of 1911. But there is one idea that 
is new—it dates only from about 1945—and that is modular planning 
and modular construction. It is new and it is good. We should use it, or 
a modification of it, wherever we can. You know the principle: a maxi- 
mum of free space within the enclosing walls; any part of the building 
can be used for any purpose; indefinite flexibility of arrangement; space 
is usable regardless of the changing nature of library service. Growth 
and change have been mentioned as ever-present features of active 
library service, and we have referred to the chronic shortage of floor 
space. Modular planning is the best way of coping with -both these 
phenomena. 


COLOUR 


The art of architecture is concerned basically with just two things: 
form and colour. In libraries as in most other buildings form gets most 
of the attention. But using a library is to a large extent a visual experience, 
and the question of colour in libraries is one to which we should give a 
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great deal more consideration. Colour, which includes lighting, is a 
factor in this general concept of accessibility. The effective use of colour 
is a logical extension of the principle of wanting people to use and enjoy 
libraries. The modern library is an integrated thing. The impression of 
harmony and integrity in its aims, administration and physical arrange- 
ment can be aided and abetted, can be made part of a pleasant visual 
experience, by the intelligent use of colour. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING 


Finally, a word on maintenance. The self-respecting library will have 
a sound roof and a solid frame. It will always be well groomed. In its 
day to day appearance it will give an impression of cleanliness, freshness, 
and order. Effective library planning will therefore seek to reduce to a 
minimum the burdens and costs of maintenance. Good librarianship, as 
someone has said, is good housekeeping. Be that as it may, there is no 
real reason, as someone else has said, why the janitor’s salary should 
exceed that of the chief librarian. 


ONE LIBRARY’S BUILDING 
PROBLEMS 


‘IT is a pity,’ writes Lewis Mumford in the New Yorker, 16th August 
1952, ‘that we have never had a society for the protection of worthy, if 
not ancient, monuments in New York, for it is now a little late to be 
doing anything toward the preservation of the Public Library and 
Washington Square. Step by step—or, rather, square foot by square 
foot—the marble building at Forty-second Street and Fifth Avenue 
designed by Carrere and Hastings and opened in 1911 is becoming 
obliterated. There are many things to be said against that building. It 
was conceived primarily as a monument, not as working quarters for 
students, scholars, and general readers, and though it was generously 
conceived, the very nature of the structure and the site did away with 
the possibility of expansion. That was a heavy handicap to begin with, 
and, even worse, the concept of monumentality carried out in the great 
halls, stairs, and corridors made any internal rearrangement of space 
difficult. As early as 1924, hardly more than a dozen years after the 
Lavcury was opened, it was overcrowded, and it was already clear that 
much of its too ample corridor space must be taken out of circulation to 
provide additional rooms. When I publicly pointed out this fact at the 
time, the Director of the Library huffily replied that the Library had all 
the space it needed, but the fact was that he had just approved plans to 
close up the corridors at the north end of the building to add room to 
the Division of Economics and Technology. From then on, the need for 
alteration has accelerated, as is usual in an institution as vital and effi- 
cient as this library, with a catalogue that should be rated one of the 
marvels of the Western World, so exhaustively classified, so simple to 
handle that it outranks in usefulness our electronic thinking machines. 
(And where else are books despatched to the reader in less than fifteen 
minutes?) By now, the place is as busy as Grand Central Terminal, and, 
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alas, just as cluttered. The smooth marble walls are lined with showcases 
and exhibition panels, as those in Grand Central are lined with blinking 
advertisements; the noble catalogue room, already overcrowded, lost its 
serenity when it was compelled to harbour an immense barrier of catalogue 
files at right angles to the southern wall. Many of these changes were 
brought about by necessity, and no one can quarrel with them. One can 
be regretful, though, over the fact that Thomas Hastings’s imagination 
did not encompass some of these obvious future developments when he 
planned the building. Where the building was least monumental—on the 
west side, with its vertical windows flanking the stacks of books—it was 
the most successful, but Hastings so little appreciated this fact that his 
mind was busy, up to his death, with plans for hiding that too unclassic 
exterior. 

‘Unfortunately, the building has reached a state of disorder that calls 
for a new approach to its problems. Some time ago, I discovered what I 
hope will remain the final perversion of the original design—the marble 
benches at the foot of the grand stairs have been turned into supports 
for more showcases. Whatever the faults of monumentality in curbing 
function, this building has a quality of repose, of spacious leisure and 
dignity, that invited the soul and, what is more, presumed that there was 
a soul to invite. Now the last vestiges of that are gone. He who does not 
wish to read while he runs had better just close his eyes and run; this 
is no place for quiet reflection, for dreams. Should this whole structure, 
then, be torn down and replaced by one that would make more efficient 
use of its space? Heaven forbid! Before the Library is driven to that 
radical solution, I hope the trustees will consider the removal of all the 
administrative and executive functions, as well as all the exhibition halls, 
to another building. For a while, at least, this would restore to the building 
its essential function, the getting and keeping and finding of books for 
those who need them and who would make use of them in an atmosphere 
of outward as well as inward repose. This solution might not work for 
even as much as half a century, but for as long as it did work the building 
would again be what it was when it left the hands of the architects—a 
temple of the muses. If we can’t afford such a temple, we are a poor and 
godless city indeed.’ 


THE CORREPONDENCE 
SCHOOL LIBRARY 


L. G. GORDON 


One of the main tasks of education as conceived today is the development 
of the child’s own initiative. It is an active conception as opposed to a 
passive one. The teacher aims at making the child find out things for 
himself, in the hope that some questing, wondering, and critical attitude 
will remain in his adult life. There is no quicker way of destroying such 


Mr Gordon, who has had teaching experience, is Librarian of the Correspond- 


ence School, Wellington. This article is reprinted from the Bulletin of the 
——— and New Zealand Council of Correspondence Educators, December 
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an attitude at birth than to deny a child the means of satisfying curiosity 
once it is aroused. The geography and science laboratories, the agricultural 
laboratories and plots, the engineering, woodwork, and home science 
departments of modern schools are designed to allow the child to pursue 
practical problems; but more is necessary. It is the job of the library to 
be the ‘laboratory’ for all those questions which cannot be answered by 
practical experiment. Such a conception of a library extends it far beyond 
the confines of one subject, such as English. It makes it an essential 
adjunct to every department in the school, extending it even beyond the 
confines of school subjects, to cover everything which could possibly 
interest the growing child in connection with his work, his future life, 
his interests, or his recreation. On these lines we are attempting to develop 
the library in the Correspondence School. 

With a correspondence school library, factors not present in the ordinary 
school have to be considered. Generally there is a scarcity of books, 
especially of up to date ones, in the majority of homes we serve, and 
there are usually no libraries handy from which supplementary material 
can be borrowed. Again, our books have to provide, for remote and 
invalid children, many of the experiences which are commonplace to 
city children. Consequently in some ways our range of subject material 
and of comprehensibility must be much wider than in an ordinary school 
library if we are to fulfil our conceived function adequately. In this task 
we are fortunately assisted by our ability to draw on the virtually un- 
limited resources of the National Library Service. 

Because of the different problems involved, and also for ease of 
administration, the library has been divided into three sections: the 
Secondary and Reference, which is handled from the School itself; the 
Primary, which is handled by the National Library Service from nine of 
its depots throughout New Zealand; and the Primers, which are handled 
by the teachers of the Primer Classes from the School. All these services 
are provided free. 


PosT-PRIMARY DIVISION: LIBRARY AT WORK 


Every child who takes a full time course at the Correspondence School, 
every part-timber who takes English in his course, and every adult taking 
a primary course is automatically enrolled in the library. Any other 
part-timer may apply to join, and a notice in the Handbook and en- 
couragements from individual teachers ensure that fully fifty per cent do so. 

The Librarian chooses the first two books, taking into consideration 
the pupil’s age, form, and subjects. These books are posted out in a special 
two-way envelope, together with catalogues of the library stock and a 
stiff manilla ‘request’ folder. In this latter the pupil enters the titles of 
books he wishes to read. The folder also has a space for the pupil’s own 
comments on the books he has read. The idea is that when the pupil 
has finished one book he returns it to be changed and continues reading 
the other book. Thus he need never be without reading. Keener readers 
are allowed extra books, and fully half the pupils claim this privilege. 
Books are made out for a period of one month for New Zealand pupils 
and three months for Island pupils. The child can change the books as 
often as he wishes. 

The chief problem in selection is that the child cannot see or handle 
the books, and it is here that he needs most guidance. His first guide is 
the annotated list, a list of all the books arranged according to subject. 
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Specialists on the staff appraise all new books, covering such matters as 
content, style, age level, and an estimate of relative value, whether factual 
or recreational. The library staff use these critiques as a guide when 
preparing the children’s catalogues or bibliographical lists. They are 
used also in similar ways by the Schools Section of the National Library 
Service. 

In general, new books go to the head of the School Department con- 
cerned, e.g., Science, Language, Social Studies. He distributes them 
among interested teachers for review, and later returns them to the 
librarian, first noting for his own purposes any significant information 
in the reviews. Such reviews have proved to have great value in our 
tutorial work, as they assess the usefulness of each book to the practising 
teacher. 

Books on hobbies, sports, and pastimes are distributed for review by 
any members of the staff who have an informed interest in the subject 
concerned. Fiction is annotated by either the librarian or the English 
teachers. 

Two other methods are used to publicize the books. The first is through 
the teachers, and is probably the most effective way of interesting the 
children. New books are constantly brought to the teachers’ notice by 
displays and by circulating accession lists to encourage the teachers 
themselves to use the library, whether for reference or for recreational 
purposes. The teachers, in their turn, through letters, club magazines, 
comments on corrected work, or by personal contact as visiting teachers, 
do much to bring to the children’s notice new books of interest. Success 
here depends, first on the teacher’s interest and faith in the library, and 
secondly on his special knowledge of the child’s needs. 

The other method is through broadcasts. At present the library broad- 
casts are restricted to three or four ten-minute periods a term. However, 
a system is being evolved whereby there are fewer longer periods and 
more short ‘newsletters’ of about 14 to 3 minutes each, if possible one 
every broadcast session. These are to take the form of a short review of 
a book or books on a very narrow subject, usually non-fiction. In the 
primary broadcasts use is to be made of the children’s own reviews. 
Any other opportunity of drawing the children’s attention to the books 
in the library is taken advantage of. Collections are sent to our annual 
residential school (held on boarding school lines at a suitable centre), 
and children are brought to the library whenever they visit the School. 

The pupils’ use of the library is in no way restricted. They are en- 
couraged to write to the Librarian or to their teacher at any time when 
they want help on any subject, school or otherwise. This assistance is 
given in addition to their ordinary use of the library, and material is 
supplied either from library stock, if possible, or through the assistance 
of the National Library Service organization, which makes any book 
held in any New Zealand library available on call. Pupils are availing 
themselves more and more of this valuable service. 

Since the library is regarded as an essential part of the education of a 
Correspondence School pupil, constant co-operation between the teachers 
and the library staff is necessary. The first need is that the teacher should 
know what books the pupil is reading. This is done chiefly through the 
library folder, in which the pupil lists the books he wants to read. His 
choice is then seen by his teacher, who offers help and guidance to the 
pupil and suggestions to the librarian about filling the pupil’s needs. 
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The request folder, in fact, links pupil, teacher, and librarian, and enables 
all three to help in choosing books. 

However, contact does not stop there. Teachers frequent the library 
itself to obtain first hand knowledge of the books their pupils read. The 
librarians, in turn, consult the teachers about individual pupils, about 
whom all information is thus pooled. Occasionally a teacher will send 
out with a marked set some book he knows will interest or help the 
pupil. Again, most of the teaching assignments contain short biblio- 
graphies of useful current reading for the subject; and since pupils always 
have on hand work for at least a month in advance, such bibliographies 
enable the keener ones to anticipate their future reading requirements 
by sending in for the books in good time. In English and Social Studies 
this service has proved especially useful. 


PRIMARY DIvISION: A DECENTRALIZED SYSTEM 


Primary pupils (Standard 1 to Form II) enjoy a similar variety of 
reading; but they are served from the branch depots of the National 
Library Service at district centres. This brings the library nearer the 
pupil, but removes it somewhat from the teacher. 

To enable the child to make his choice of books, printed catalogues 
have been prepared, for Standards 1 and 2, 3 and 4, 5 and 6, respectively. 
Books are listed under a number of interesting headings, such as ‘Adven- 
ture’, ‘Real People’, and are divided into junior and senior reading 
within each group. But the system is not rigid. Any pupil is free to ask 
for books either junior or senior to his own form. The lists are merely 
representative of the total stocks, not comprehensive, and pupils are 
encouraged to select by subject rather than by title. Indeed it is felt that 
in many cases pupils in the junior group are better advised to choose by 
subject alone. Pupils who can visit the library centres personally are 
encouraged to change their own books whenever they can and to chat 
with the librarians concerned. This has become common practice where 
the depot is in the market town serving a widespread farming area. 

One disadvantage of the decentralized system is the remoteness of the 
teacher from the library stock; but various measures have minimized the 
problem. First, in the assignments children, or their parents, are asked 
to list the books read during recent weeks and to comment on them 
both generally and in detail where desired. More senior pupils are re- 
quired to give full reviews of one or two books each month, and some 
of these reviews have been illuminating. Teachers possess copies of the 
catalogues used by the children, and can check details of books reviewed, 
as well as guide future reading. Moreover, some attempt is made to let 
the teachers see and handle representative books of the type issued to 
children by sending up to the School from the Wellington centre collec- 
tions of some twenty to thirty books important in their genre, displaying 
them prominently and changing them often. Teachers are also encouraged 
to visit the National Library Service headquarters to see the range of 
recent accessions and to discuss books with the librarians. A further 
link is through our official visiting teachers, who, while in the field, call 
at the district depots and watch their operation. 

Special arrangements have been made for those backward readers who 
cannot cope unaided with books for their own age or form groups. 
Those only slightly backward are sent supplementary books by the class 
teacher, while still making use of the local depots. The reading of others 
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must be entirely controlled by the teachers, who send special types of 
books to suit the individual pupils. Many of these books combine ad- 
vanced matter with a simple style. After a course of such remedial reading 
a pupil may be allowed to resume with the district depot. Teachers in 
our special section for backward pupils do a valuable additional service 
in testing the suitability of certain books for certain types of backward 
reader. Periodic lists, embodying their findings and those of others, are 
distributed to all schools in New Zealand by the School Library Service 
of the National Library Service. 

Primary teachers can, and do, draw on the main library for material 
to meet specific requests for information, and a small collection of in- 
formative books suitable for the lower standards is being built up at the 
school. Many of these prove useful for backward readers in higher classes. 

Because it is felt that with primer pupils the closest possible contact 
over reading should be maintained, the whole supply of books is issued 
personally by the teachers. A permanent collection of books for the 
purpose is kept at the School, and supplemented periodically by loans 
from the School Library Service. 


SUMMING UP THE DECENTRALIZED SYSTEM 


A survey of the working of the system for the past two and a half 
years reveals that it has: 


1. satisfied pupils, parents, and teachers concerned; 
2. markedly improved the children’s reading ability; 
3. widened pupils’ interests; 
4. initiated Correspondence School children into library practice and 
classification by encouraging them to call upon the branch libraries. 
Problems still to be solved include the following: 


1. Incomplete liaison between teacher, pupil, and librarian (an inter- 
change of regular reports between the school and branch libraries 
has been mooted as a way to solve this). 


Incomplete information about, for example, children’s reading age 
or interests, and inadequate co-operation by pupil or parent, e.g., 
in grasping or carrying out instructions. 

On the whole the system has justified itself fully. Its success depends 
on maintaining a close liaison between teachers and the branch depots, 
and this need will be kept in view in all future developments. 


N 


THE LiBRARY STOCK 

The actual book stock held at the Correspondence School consists of 
fourteen to fifteen thousand volumes covering both fiction and non- 
fiction for Forms III-VI, and including teachers’ reference works. In 
standard fiction up to twelve or fifteen copies of one book may be held, 
though normally no more than half a dozen copies are required. For 
senior readers, who form a minority of the pupils, only single copies of 
most fiction and non-fiction are held. 

Non-fiction includes: a section of advanced text books kept especially 
for the use of teachers preparing courses; background texts covering all 
school subjects and suitable for extension reading; books of interests 
and hobbies such as the theatre, scouting, stamp collecting, and sports. 
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More out of the way books in any of those sections may be borrowed at 
need through the National Library Service request service. Last year 
(1951) over six hundred such books were requested. 

Certain other special sections have been built up: a section of general 
reference, including encyclopaedias, atlases, Oxford ‘Companions’, and 
year books; a section of ‘tool’ books.out on permanent loan to teachers, 
particularly Heads of Departments; and the special section for backward 
readers mentioned earlier. 

Subsidiary divisions of the book stock include the following: a pamphlet 
and cutting collection and magazine files; a selection of film strips for 
the use of teachers visiting local invalid pupils, or for Residential Schools; 
a selection of speech records used in the school broadcasts; and sets of 
standard literature issued through teachers to pupils as part of the 
English class work. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


The staff consists of a librarian and four assistants, with one part 
time typist who is kept busy typing catalogue cards, accession lists, 
orders, etc. Two assistants are almost entirely occupied with receipt and 
issue of books, their other duties having been restricted in order to allow 
them a more adequate time for the important task of filling the needs of 
individual pupils. The other two assistants process the new books, draw 
up bibliographies, distribute library folders to teachers, distribute maga- 
zines, administer the literature sets, keep the vertical file, and help with 
general reference work. The Librarian is responsible for ordering, 
classifying, and cataloguing. 

Works of fiction are shelved alphabetically by author. Red labels on 
the spine indicate more advanced and adult books, green labels fifth 
and sixth form books. These distinctions have proved valuable time- 
savers for both librarians and teachers. The non-fiction is shelved in 
Dewey decimal order, with some modifications to suit our tutorial needs; 
e.g., biographies of English authors and of musical composers are shelved 
respectively under Literature and Music. Quick reference books are 
shelved separately. 

Pamphlet material in the vertical filing cabinet has been filed under 
subject headings to help Social Studies teachers in particular. Biographical 
cuttings are filed alphabetically. Separate Science and English collections 
will be built up as material is collected. Magazines in general are not 
cut up, but are indexed and grouped in yearly accumulations. 

At the moment there are three card catalogues: the main book catalogue 
containing author, title, and subject cards, a shelf list of the non-fiction 
arranged in Dewey decimal order, and a magazine article subject index. 
The shelf list is found particularly valuable when drawing up subject 
bibliographies. 


How THE LIBRARY HELPS THE TEACHER 


One of the most valuable means of strengthening the liaison between 
the library and the school work is the preparation of critical bibliographies. 
This is new work, but to date all Science sets and all Social Studies and 
History and Geography sets have been analyzed for subject matter, and 
bibliographies for each assignment have been prepared. English sets are 
also to be done. Moreover, a card bibliography of all biographical material 
in the Library has been prepared, short suggestion lists for third and 
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fourth form reading have been issued to English teachers, a list of art 
prints and collections available in the Library has been issued to Art 
teachers and pupils, a preliminary list of agricultural books has been 
drawn up, and fortnightly accession lists go to every member of the staff. 
In addition, some other special subject bibliographies have been prepared. 
The large bibliographies are at present in card form, but are available 
to any teacher for reference. 

The Library has also taken over the circulation of twenty of the fifty 
magazines received by the School. Distribution lists are drawn up, and 
a three-day reading schedule is rigidly adhered to. Teachers can however 
request a magazine for a further loan after it has gone to everyone on 
the list. All magazine articles of value are indexed, and the attention of 
assignment writers is drawn to any which might be of special interest. 

Much reference work and investigation is done for teachers who apply, 
and an inter-house telephone system proves invaluable here. Most 
teachers preparing new assignments consult the Librarian at the outset, 
and where possible existing bibliographies are adapted or new ones drawn 
up, and any new material on the subject is brought to their notice. The 
Librarian’s own teaching experience, added to his knowledge of the 
library’s resources, enables him to be of special service here. 

Each teacher is supplied fortnightly with a classified accession list of 
new non-fiction and senior fiction, and any notable new material is 
brought to the notice of individual teachers interested. All members of 
the staff may borrow freely from the library. 





PLASTIC BOOK COVERS 
for all libraries 


PUBLIC COMMERCIAL PRIVATE 


Plastic book covers now in use in many libraries in 

New Zealand have been designed to, and have proved 

that they, 

(1) Preserve the character of each book. 

(2) Maintain each book in a New Condition. 
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New Zealand Distributors 
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Teachers of some subjects, notably Art and Agriculture, have arranged 
to have specified books supplied by the library direct to students. This 
service is being extended to other subjects, and is tending to replace the 
system whereby teachers themselves keep supplies of the books for issue. 

The library is also called on to supplement the various decentralized 
libraries built up for school clubs, such as the Animal Welfare Club, 
the Naturalists’ Club, and the Model-Makers’ Club. These club libraries 
are administered by the teachers. The Gardening Club has handed over 
its collection to the Library entirely, and draws what it wants from the 
much wider selection available. 


PUBLICITY 


‘A library is only alive as long as it is used to the fullest extent possible; 
and no librarian can afford to sit back and say his library can do no more.’ 

Our publicity depends greatly on the teachers, through whom our 
books may be most effectively made known. To this end the interest and 
co-operation of teachers is fostered by all possible means, so that they 
may turn naturally to the library for their own or their pupils’ needs. 
Publicity measures within the School itself include display stands of new 
books in prominent places, periodical descriptive lists of new material, 
and frequently changed sample collections of pupils’ reading in the 
teaching rooms themselves. 

In short, the library and its services are taken to the teachers; and it 
is not left for the teachers to seek out the library. 


SUMMARY OF SPECIAL FEATURES 
The decentralization of the Primary School service. 
The close liaison maintained between teachers and library. 
The reviewing of new books by a large panel of specialist teachers. 
The centralization in the library of pamphlets, magazines, gramo- 
phone records, film-strips, and other visual aids. 
The machinery for supplying special background reading on request- 
The provision of material selected for backward readers. 


Our DEBT TO THE NATIONAL LIBRARY SERVICE 


Throughout this survey the School Library Service of the National! 
Library Service has been frequently mentioned. To them, for their origina! 
assistance in organizing the library, for their admirable running of the 
primary service, for their willingness and promptness in giving any 
assistance required, and most of all for their part in supplying so much 
of our effective book stock, the School owes a deep debt of gratitude. 


RECENT APPOINTMENTS 


Canterbury Public Library, Christchurch: Mr G. W. Turner, formerly of 
Canterbury University College Library, to be Head of Reference. 


Whangarei Public Library: Miss D. M. E. Allen, formerly of Country 
Library Service, Christchurch, to be Deputy Librarian. 
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FICTION LIST 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO NZLA LIST 
TITLE GRADINGS AND 


AUTHOR GRADINGS 


A Standard 

[A] Promising 

AB Popular—fair standard 
Popular 


POPULARITY 
is indicated by asterisks (maximum three) 
after the title gradings 


1. STANDARD TITLES 


Capote, Truman, 1923-. A. The grass harp. 
Heinemann, 1952. 10s. 6d. ‘A worthy 
successor to Other Voices, Other 
Rooms.’—TLS 7-11-52. A*. 

Conrad, Joseph, 1857-1924. A. Two tales 
of the Congo. Folio soc., 1952. 18s. 
A fine edition containing two stories. 
‘Both are about Europeans isolated at 
remote trading stations, but while the 
ironically entitled Outpost of Progress 
is raw and simple in its telling, short 
and direct, Heart of Darkness, much 
longer, more fully realized and con- 
veyed, is as terrible as it is moving: a 
masterpiece in its own right.’—blurb. 
A*. 


Feuchtwanger, Lion, 1884-. AB. This is 
the hour: a novel about Goya; tr. from 
the German by H. T. Lowe-Porter and 
Frances Fawcett. Hutchinson, 1952. 
15s. ‘A very long, fine, and fascinating 
historical romance in the grand manner, 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

A Highest level: wholly free 

Ab Second level: mainly free 

AB Third level: equally free and rental 

aB Fourth level: mainly rental 

ab Fifth level: no particular recom- 
mendation 

B Stock commercial level: wholly 
rental 

Oo May cause offence 


BY ESTABLISHED AUTHORS 


German in thoroughness, Jewish in 
brilliance, international in good will.’ 
—G. D. Painter, NSN 14-6-52. AB**. 

Herbert, Sir Alan Patrick, 1890-. Why 
Waterloo? Methuen, 1952. 15s. A 
brilliant historical novel which argues 
‘that if Napoleon had received the 
promised French subsidies, above all 
if Marie Louise and his son had been 
permitted to join him, he would have 
ended his days PS ed on Elba.’ 
—TLS 7-11-52. 

O’Hara, John, 1905-. 3 ‘Pal Joey. Cresset, 
1952. 7s. 6d. ‘A series of fourteen 
letters about the inside of a crooner’s 
career during the jitterbug era in 
Chicago . . . slight and rollicking as 
these letters mn they have the sharp 
immediacy and pointed social observa- 
tions of Mr O’Hara’s best novels.’ 
—TLS 5-12-52. A*. 


2. SELECTED TITLES BY NEW AUTHORS AND IMPROVED TITLES BY 
OTHER AUTHORS 


Comed, Barnaby, 1922-. Death of a matador. 

. Joseph, 1952. 10s. 6d. The author 

i ‘an American who learned to fight 

bulls in Mexico; the story is the old 

one of a matador who has lost his 
nerve. AB*. 

Cotterell, Geoffrey, 1919-. Westward the 
sun. Eyre, 1952. 12s. 6d. ‘Linda lives, 
thinks and giggles her way through 
the pages in the most convincing and 
appealing way, and we leave her in 
the hands of a nice young man who 
takes her to church in his spare time.’ 
—TLS 21-11-52. AB** 

Ellison, Ralph, 1914-. The invisible man. 
Gollancz, 1952. 13s. 6d. A powerful 
and distinguished novel by an American 
negro. Its moral and philosophical 
overtones make Richard Wright’s 
Native Son pedestrian in comparison 


Fowler, Helen. The shades will not vanish. 
Angus, 1952. 10s. 6d. An Australian 


novel about a returned prisoner of 
war. ‘Though the plot is a shade manu- 
factured, the book has much freshness 
and vitality..—M. Laski, Spectator 
26-9-52. AB*. 


Hampson, John, pseud. 

Hampson Simpson, Jokn Frederick 
Norman, 1901-. A bag of stones. 
Verschoyle, 1952. 12s. 6d. By the 
author of Saturday Night at the Grey- 
hound. ‘In this masterly study of one 
of the oldest conflicts in human rela- 
tions—the conflict between father and 
son—Mr Hampson has achieved a 
paws tour de force.’—blurb. 
A 


Housman, Laurence, 1865-. The kind and 
the foolish. Cape, 1952. 12s. 6d. Brings 
together three previous volumes of 
Mr Housman’s tales of ‘myth, magic 
and miracle.’ A*. 

Humphreys, Emyr, 1919-. Hear and forgive. 
Gollancz, 1952. 12s. 6d. The main 
theme is the struggle in the conscience 
of David Flint, school master and 
novelist, between the claims of his 
wealthy mistress and dull wife. But it 
is the side themes and the vital charac- 
ters that make this an outstanding 
novel. Ab**. 

Lindsay, Philip, 1906-. B. The shadow of 
the red barn. Hutchinson, 1952. 12s. 6d. 
The sad courtship of Mr Corder, who 

was hanged for the murder of Maria 


Marten in the Red Barn, is seen through 
the eyes of a professional cardsharper 
and his female accomplice drawn in 


the round as genuine characters.’ 
—TLS 14-11-52. aB*. 

MaclInnes, Colin, 1914-. June in her spring. 
MacGibbon & Kee, 1952. 9s. 6d. A 
passionate love story set in Australia. 
“Vividly recalls Lawrence’s Kangaroo.” 
—Angus Wilson. Ab*. 

Meyerstein, Edward Harry William, 1889-. 
Tom Tallion. Gollancz, 1952. 12s. 6d. 
‘Written consciously in the manner of 
Smollett and Dickens, about a Hamp- 
stead village at the turn of the century, 


a tale of young Tallion growing up to 
learn enough about himself and the 
world to become a successful young 
artist and the husband of a good, 
simple girl from the country."—A 
Calder-Marshall, Listener 4-9-52. Ab*. 
Fullies, Thomas Hal. arch for a hero. 
H. Allen, 1952. 12s. 6d. A story 
or youth; of a sincere, introspective 
retiring Southern boy. Ab*. 
Wagner, Geoffrey A. Venables. Murray, 
1952. 12s. 6d. ‘That rare and startling 
phenomenon, the genuine Gothic 
novel.’ AB* 


IN LIBRARY LITERATURE 


Chatterji, N. N. A review of literature on 
— classification. Abgila 2:162-72 
ie °52 

Howarth, Herbert. The National Book 
League; what, why, and how. Wilson 
library bulletin 27:49-52 S$ °52. 

Kephart, John E. Moving a library. Illinois 
University Library School Occasional 
paper no. 21, My ’51. 8p. An analysis 
of the published reports of the actual 
moves made by 17 libraries. 

Lloyd, J. R. Special training for special 
libraries. South African libraries 20: 
53-8 O °52. Considers that much of 
the more general and cultural part of 
library training should be replaced 
for special librarians by training in 
techniques and precis work, practical 
experience, and technical knowledge. 

Luther, Frederick. The earliest experiments 
in microphotography. American docu- 
mentation 2:167-70 Ag ‘S51 (reprinted 
from Isis 41:277-81, 1950). Dagron 
was preceded by 30 years by an English 
optical instrument maker, John Ben- 
jamin Dancer. A description of Dancer's 
work is given. 

Meltzer, Rhoda. Among the many—book 
week. ALA bulletin 46:325-6 N °52. 
How Children’s Book Week began. 

Price, Ursula. England’s National Central 
Library. Wilson Library bulletin 27: 
53-6 S °52. A short account of its work 
and administration. 

Rossoff, Martin. Blueprints for library 


teaching. Wilson library bulletin 27: 


70-2 S °52. Sets out clearly the aims of 
a school librarian and a formula for 
a model lesson. 

Scoggin, Margaret C. Fables they shall not 
read. ALA bulletin 46:323, 347-8 N ’52. 
A talk which introduced a panel dis- 
cussion on Touchy Areas in Book 
Selection during a meeting of the 
Association of Young People’s Lib- 
rarians. 

Timmerman, Hazel B. Library salaries, 1952 
ALA bulletin 46:336-43 N °52. A pre- 
liminary report of a survey designed to 
find out what salaries were actually 
being paid in March 1952. 

Varley, D. H. School library work in the 
Rhodesias and Nyasaland. South Afri- 
can libraries 20:59-64 O °52. Based on 
a survey made at the request of the 
Central African Branch of the SALA 
during 1950. Author is Chief Librarian, 
South African Library. 

Verry, Micro-opaques. Aslib pro- 
ceedings 4:153-62 Ag °52. The author, 
who recently made a comprehensive 
survey of microphotography for Unes- 
co, discusses microcards v. microprint 
and comes out strongly for the former 

Wooster, Harold A. Administrators—with 
or without experience? Wilson library 
bulletin 27:68 S °52. A general discussion 
on an administrator's work and the 
relative importance of training, educa- 
tion, and experience which he may 
bring to it. 
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Attractive... 


BOOKBINDING creates 
distinction and enhances the value 
of your books 
Books BOUND in full cloth, half 
or full leather; Old Books 
renovated and repaired. Individual 
attention given to Public Libraries 
and Clients 
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for all your sheet music and 
Gramophone Recordings 


For the finest range of both 
classical and popular sheet music 
and gramophone records - some- 
thing for every taste - come to 
Begg’s, New Zealand’s leading 
music house for more than 90 
years. 
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